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This is not an argument for or against the use 
of period furniture. The fact is that the historic 
styles are popular and furniture which claims to be 
true to type is being constantly bought and sold. If 
we desire period furniture in our homes, let it be 
genuine in design. 

How can we be sure of what we are getting? We 
cannot depend on a salesman's say-so. He may be 
honest, but no better . posted than we. Our only 
safeguard is a more, thorough education along these 
lines, and the time to. get this education is before 
purchasing, not after. 

The average American likes a quick and easy path 
to knowledge, but that is not the way to become 
familiar with the essentials of the historic styles. 
One must visit museums and make a study of au- 
thentic examples. One must read books on the sub- 
ject — of which many good ones have been printed. 
One must study the illustrations in these books, un- 
til one can recognize at a glance the period of a 
piece as one recognizes the make of a motor car by 
the shape of the hood or the proportions of the body. 
Then, when one sees a chair or a table in a shop 
window, one can tell at a glance whether or not it 
possesses the fundamental characteristics of the 
style indicated on the label. 

Just at present the English styles are much more 
popular than the French or the Italian, and to sim- 
plify matters, one may concentrate on a study of 
the English styles. Even this is bound to be a long, 
tedious process, if really correct knowledge is de- 
sired. No single magazine article could attempt to 
offer such knowledge in tabloid form. But it may be 
possible to help the beginner, by means of a sort 
of outline, to economize his effort. 

Roughly, then, English furniture may be divided 
into that of the age of oak, lasting until about 1660 ; 
the age of walnut, 1660 till about 1725, and the age 
of mahogany, to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. That is the first broad division. 
Then there are the periods, variously named. Of 



the Norman and Gothic periods we need take little 
account, as the styles of those periods are of little 
use in modern American homes. The same is largely 
true of the early Tudor period. Our study may 
perhaps begin with the late Tudor or Elizabethan. 

Here we need to become familiar with the general 
effect of the heavy furniture then in use, the style 
of the carved ornament, and such characteristic de- 
tails as the bulb or melon formation on the upright 
supports of the long trestle tables. 

Jacobean furniture is receiving a good deal of 
attention just now, and this period deserves more 
careful study. During the reigns of James I and 
Charles I we find oak still in use, but with new forms 
of construction and turning and a new style in the 
carved ornament. Particularly should one become 
familiar with the press and court cupboards of the 
period, and the gate-leg table. 

The interim of the Commonwealth may be passed 
over with less care, as it produced little of note in 
this field, but with the late Jacobean or Restoration 
period we have the introduction of walnut and the 
influx of foreign elements of design. The narrow, 
high-backed cane and walnut chairs, with their 
carved details, require special attention. 

Then the William and Mary period, with its Dutch 
influence, must be studied — the change in chair 
forms, particularly the legs and stretchers — and the 
form of the highboys. With Queen Anne came an- 
other type of chair, table, and highboy, and the 
cabriole leg. And finally the Georgian period, with 
its mahogany furniture, and the highly specialized 
designs of Chippendale, Heppelwhite, Sheraton, and 
their contemporaries. 

Nothing but painstaking study along these lines, 
I am convinced, can safeguard the purchaser against 
reproductions that are untrue to type and when the 
purchasers are at last able to distinguish for them- 
selves between the true and the false, the manufac- 
turers will be forced into line, and we shall find less 
of the pseudo period styles in our shops. 




A NEW TYPE OF INDUSTRIAL TOWN 



By J. B. Woods 



IN this day of country-wide industrial development 
1 there are thousands of families dwelling in com- 
munities which are parts of their supporting plants. 
Mines, mills and factories all have their dependent 
villages, consisting of tenant houses, churches and 
school-houses, and stores. As a general rule such 
mill-towns are exceedingly unattractive to the 
appraising eye. The houses are small, evidently 
built upon one set of plans, and painted if at all 
out of the same color pot. 

Of course the underlying reason for such same- 



ness and lack of beauty is the mill-owner's desire 
to be economical, and it must be admitted that 
often he and his family dwell in no better quarters 
than his employees. But really there is no excuse 
for this, for a measure of eareful planning will 
cause the same expenditure of money to produce 
an attractive group of buildings which will be a 
source of happiness and contentment to the oc- 
cupants and a worthwhile advertisement for the 
owners. 

The bungalows shown herewith are located in 
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Arkansas, upon a piece of land which was covered 
with dead cotton stalks but a few months before. 
They have no reason for being except the close 
proximity of a newly erected sawmill, and they are 
intended to house a number of families whose in- 
comes range between nine and eighteen dollars 
per week, with the average hovering at twelve 
dollars. And yet these people enjoy well-aired 
and comfortable houses, with such conveniences 
as electric lights, natural gas, fire protection, mail 
delivery and telephones, while churches and schools 
are but a few steps distant. 

No two bungalows are alike in color, and al- 
though there are but three variations of design 
the manner in which these houses are placed gives 
an impression of great variety. They are built 
of short-leaf pine, known commercially as Arkansas 
Soft Pine, which adapts itself to all necessary uses 
except for shingles, and these are of red cedar, 
stained in colors to contrast with the walls and 



trim. Inside, the floors and finish are of the same 
material as the outer siding, the wood dressed and 
stained to bring out its natural beauty of grain. 
Rooms are large, with wide windows, and spacious 
verandas afford pleasant refuges from the extreme- 
ly warm summer sun. 

There are three sizes, three, four and five rooms, 
the two larger types boasting bathrooms in addi- 
tion to the living apartments. Rentals are seven, 
ten and twelve dollars respectively in proportion 
to size. The final argument from the builder's 
point of view is that they bring good revenue, for 
the total investment was but a few dollars above 
seven hundred per dwelling. 

Thus, by an investment but slightly greater than 
that of many an unsightly town development, the 
owners of this mill town brought into being a 
pleasant homelike village, whose inhabitants are 
both comfortable and proud of their homes. 



THE CHALET SUISSE AND THE BUNGALOW 

By E. B. Allen 



T""HE bungalow, so deservedly popular as a country 
* house, especially on the Pacific Coast where it 
has been so extensively developed, while of varied 
character, owes more to the native architecture of 
the Swiss mountaineers than any other, for its char- 
acteristic and picturesque outlines, utility and adapt- 
ability to our country life. No other style is so 
plastic, so easily moulded to our individuality, so 
adaptable to varied situations and conditions. 

The accompanying illustrations are from photo- 
graphs of a few of these original Swiss chalets, tak- 
en during a short sojourn in the Bernese Oberland 
and valley of Grindelwald, Switzerland, where these 
ancient and fascinating mountain houses are still 



numerous. A comparison at once shows the strong 
resemblance between these homes and a majority of 
our bungalows. 

Swiss chalet architecture is considered the oldest 
in the world, having apparently originated with the 
Swiss lake-dwellers in prehistoric times, and thus 
must be man's first attempt at house building. Some 
of these houses are so very primitive that this is 
easy of belief. There is, however, a very strong 
resemblance between these dwellings in Switzerland 
and those of Sweden, Norway, Lapland, Bohemia 
and the Austrian Alps. Their interior arrange- 
ments, furniture, ornaments, carvings and painted 
decorations are also strangely similar, as if wave 




CHALET OVERLOOKING THE GRINDELWALD, GLACIER AND ICE PEAKS. 



